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Fun Week by Week. 
By THe Party on THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Off to Oberammergau this morning; weather a bit 
unpromising, or, rather, promising; promising snow, in point of 
fact. Preparations seem in a forward state, so I came back to take 
care of Her Most Gracious on her visit to Netley Hospital. Heard, 
in Paris, of the death of ‘‘ Isabelle,” the flower girl. She died in 
direst need, they say. (Ah! La cigale! La cigale!) She certainly 
made the money fly while she had it. 


R.1.P. 


In the shadow of unhappy days you fell, 
Isabelle ; 
And your fate it is to fill a pauper’s shell, 
Isabelle ; 
Yet you revelled for awhile 
Under Fortune’s brightest smile, 
And it’s certain that you did extremely well, 
Isabelle, 
With the flowers—and the smiles—you used to sell. 


Many years ago (and more than I’shall tell, 
Isabelle), 
I was one of those who lay beneath your spell, 
Isabelle ; 
And at least a man may say 
That you had your merry day 
And a gentle hope that, with you, “ all is well,” 
Isabelle, 
Seems to mingle with the tolling of your knell. 


Spent the afternoon at Messrs. Graves’ Galleries among Miss 
Du Cane’s pleasant water colour pictures of Madeira and other 
places. Dined with Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and the Liberal 
Union Club. 


Thursday.—Simply attended the Royal Christening, saw them 
through it all right, and then took King Oscar for a trip down the 
river. 


Friday.—Took King Oscar to luncl with the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress at the Mansion House. Over to Islington later on, 
and turned a critical eye on the Military Tournament. Took Lord 
Salisbury and Lady Gwendoline Cecil down to Windsor, dined with 
them and Her Most Gracious. Heard Mafeking was relieved— 
went out to see if was true—found everybody mad, shouting and 
banging on the noisest things they could get hold of. Joined in 
With the worst of.them ! 








DELIRIUM ! 


Oh, didn’t I shout! and didn’t I yell! 
And didn’t I wave my flag! 

And didn’t I send the Boers to—well 
It isn’t good form to brag— 

What did I care if I split my coat 
And crumpled my Sunday shirt! 

What did I care if I tore my throat 
And sweated in dust and dirt ! 

What did I care if they squashed me flat ! 
What did I care for ! 

What did I care if I lost my hat! 
Hadn't I lost my head ? 


Saturday.—Took Her Most Gracious down to have a quiet look 
at Wellington College—they weren’t Nags pe about it, though ! 
Made off titiously to Brom saw Mr. Justice Day 
commit h —to matrimony. Had a look at the at the 
Naticnal Horse Show at the Crystal Palace. Also worked round by 
the Palace Hotel and cast my eye over the contributed by 
artists for the National Bazaar at K - Dined with Earl 
Carrington, Captain Lambton, and the Newspaper Press Fund at 
the Whitehall Rooms. Made off to Oberammergau to see the 
Sunday rehearsal of the Passion Play. 


Monday.—Helped Her Most Gracious to inspect the Cape 
contingent of the Coldstreams at Windsor. Went to the Gravesend 
Carnival, and saw a very fine bonfire set fire to a very fine hotel. 


Tuesday.—Helped the Duke of Connaught to reinspect the 
troops ordered south, at Wellington Barracks. Got Her Most 
Gracious safely off to Scotland. Took two Australian Delegates 
down to Oxford and helped them to take a D.C.L. (one each, you 
know). Lunched at the Mansion House with the Duke of York 
(Master) and the Elder Brethren of Trinity House. Dined with 
the Lord Chancellor and the Royal General Theatrical Fund. M 
name is once more absent from the list of Birthday Honours. Th 
neglect is really becoming monotonous; however, I'm a loyal 
citizen and drank Her Most Gracious’ health with the best of them, 
the worst of them, and the medium of them, 


ON MY HONOUB. 


A with all the honours—eh ?— 
confer, 
none of them have come my way 
I'll give a et Ths io 
Although (and p’r’aps I ou 
Chastined above a bit) 
She hasn’t made a Knight of me, 


I made a night of it! Toe Sporres. 


——=" 














Noricz.—The Editor will not he answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
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Wife.—‘' Ah, John, you mean to relieve that bottle!” 


Husband. 


Baden-Powell and British Public. 
A PARADOX OF NON-EGOTISM. 


3ATTLING the woe and weariness 
Of beleagured Mafeking more 
By the charm of his personal cheeriness 
Than by oracle-orator’s lore— 
Ever, as the shades kept thickening, 
Gifted with the gracious word 
That prevented the heart from sickening, 
Though the hope was long deferred— 
Oh, Baden-lowell has a jewel been, 
A bewildering weird to dree! 
And crue! pains had more cruel been, 
Had B.-P. not been .. . B.-P.! 
While pride upon earth keeps trafficking, 
There's no man on the earth less vain 
Than the chief of the holders of Mafeking, 
But—albeit the brilliant brain 
And the mind (from praise that shrinks) of him 
Are from self-conceit so free— 
What the British Public thinks of him 
Is a song in another key! 
So our paradox aptly written is : 
For—while spoken with feverish glee 
Baden- Powell's name throughout Britain 


H proud B.P 


‘Only tor the sake of Mafeking, my dear; I must relieve my feelings. 
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Mafeking. 


B stanps for Boers who surrounded the place ; 
A the Anxiety of our whole race; 

D was the Daring that ‘“‘ B. P.” displayed ; 

E stands for Eloff, completely dismayed ; 

N were the Numbers our brave men withstood ; 


P stands for Plumer, who strove to do good ; 
O was the Open where Boers met their fate ; 
W the While the besieged had to wait ; 

E was Elation with Mahon at the gate; 

L our Loyal feelings when it was relieved ; 
L Lamentations for many bereaved. 




















A Narrow Squeak. 


(At Prieska a gunner was struck in the left breast by a bullet. 7 It 
lodged in a pack of cards that he had in the pocket of his khaki 
jacket, and passed through the whole pack with the exception of the 
last card—the ace ofspades. He was unhurt.] 


A PACK of cards has oft brought woe, 
And death to many men we know; 
3ut here, when in the midst of strife, 
A pack saved this brave soldier’s life, 
It’s marvellous he now has breath— 
He was “ within an ace”’ of death! 
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Woman’s Exhibition. 
“*ARRy and ’Arriet examine the typical examples of Women on 


show in the Empress Theatre. ’Arriet stops in front of the English 
section. 


“ Well, they’ve got a nice time of it a-sitting there in them fine 
f close a-playing the pianner an’ pretendin’ to do somethin’ or other, 
ain’t they, “Arry? It’s a fine lot of bewtiful furniture an’ no 
mistake in a cosy sort of a drawrin’-room, I s’pose. Only the upper 
ten can ’ave time to sit in sich rooms. I know I ain’t got no time 


or hopportunity. Think your money 'ull run to sich likes wen we’re 
; married, ’Arry?’’ ’Arry is speechless at the sight of such magnificent 
Bi surroundings and the pretty faces of the occupants. He allows 
’Arriet to pull him along to another section marked Ireland. | 
. “My! now that’sa pretty little cottage and a nice bit o’ mounting 
scenery. They seems careful to wrap theirsels up. What are they 
a doin’? Knitten stockings; look’s like it. What d’yer think o’ 
that lot, ’Arry?” ‘‘ Oh, pretty bobbish,” says ’Arry, as he catches the 
sparkling black eye of the colleen seated on a stool by her cabin 
door. They listen to some weird kind of singing which proceeds 
somewhere from the back. They pass on to the space 
allotted to Switzerland, and are evidently deeply impressed | 
with the scenic representation of lofty mountain, trellis | 
bridge, chalet and stream. They both gaze in wonderment | 
and pass on to the Japanese section, representing a garden of | 
flowers. ‘‘ Rum kind of dress, that,” says ’Arriet. ‘‘ Wonder how | 
they can work in it wivout a spilin’ of it. An’ the dear little biby, too. 

Why it’s a snivelling like a Henglish biby. ‘‘ Come on,” says ’Arry. 
‘‘ What’s this French lot talkin’ abart? Nice little room, too; I s’pose 

that’s how the French gals go on at their ’usbands. That there lot 
a-playin’ in the band in pot ’ats is Welsh, or makebelieve wuns. 
They knows ’ow to play.” ‘Arriet remarks that “them Canada | 
gals will feel ’ot in them furs,’’ in spite of the snowy surroundings, 
. when the summer comes. Just now in the English artic spring their 
warm-looking garments must be congenial. ’Arry and ’Arriet seem 
to flag and look about for something savage to liven and interest 
them, and failing to find an antidote to the all-prevailing tameness 
quit the theatre in search of the Dinka village. Here they see a 
crowd of niggers performing in their own simple style, suchasa | 
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mock execution of one of their number, and other intensely exciting , fas oa | 
simplicities. In the gardens the artificial background is very Relief of Mafeking. ; 
realistic, and partially hides a switchback railway into which ‘Arry THE siege of Baden-Powell’s force has ceased, } 
and ’Arriet ultimately subside. Defence most truly gallant of our day ! t 
Miss Ormerod, the famous entomologist, is the first woman | No war event has stirr’d so many hearts— f 
recognised by the Edinburgh University for proficiency in routing And his bold spirit nonchalant, and gay. k 
out moths and other vermin. The degree of Hon. LL.D. has been Abounding in resource most skilful, wise, ; 
conferred upon her. LL. is also found Hon. Kinahan’s Delectable He showed the foe a brave, undaunted front, ki 
bottles. Curious what a degree of affinity is to be found between And treacherous natives to contend with, too, ( 
science and commerce. His force against great odds, withstood the brunt. 
Defenders bore with patient fortitude, 
A hope so long awaited, long perpen he 
; ; At last ‘tis realised! Besieged so trie 
Three Little Mites. Relieved, ere famine’s perils had occurr’d. 
[A trio of waifs, aged from one year to twelve, being brought up_ | And now the Empire's cup of joy is full; 
at Bow Street, were said to have been sleeping out in the streets for Our standard at Pretoria soon shall fly, 


a fortnight without knowing where their parents were. | On our victorious General, and his troops, 


On our great strategist we do rely! 


The splendid heroism, the grand defence, 
Shall be renow’d throughout all time, all parts, 
‘* Mafeking, Kimberley, and Ladysmith,” 
Will be engraved upon ali British hearts! 
J. H, OaKLey. 


THREE little mournful mites are we— 
Three little mites at large! 
Seeming in everyone's way to be, 
And in nobody’s care or charge. 
The eldest mite is but twelve years old, 
Two springs have not o’er the youngest rolled, 
Poor lone lambs with-no sheltering fold— 


Three little mites at large ! ; Relieved ! 
Where have we slept these thirteen nights— Unrose aloft your Banners spry ! 


Three little mites at large ? : : 
ioe : Ring your Bells in steeples high, 
Huddled in doorways where slums lack lights, Let your Voices fill the sky 


Or, if lucky, in van or barge. miter eta iii 
Like three blind mice, we from holes to holes Mafeking’s free! succour’d at last ! 


Have crept, while poor little copper doles +t 
In three thin bodies kept three sad souls er sh the ee yom 
Of three little mites at large ! ‘Fills one with wonder. 


Busy, busy has Charity been Not Kimberley, nor Ladysmith 
From big London's “ marge,to marge,”’ Can vie in time or splendour with 
Making the soldier's poor “‘ wife and wean ’ The dauntless garrison, our kith, 
Her particular care and charge. Who fought for glory. 
| 
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And Charity, fixing her kindly eyes Fame unfolds Her brilliant page 
On woes that from horrors of war arise, Of valour, shown in every age, 


Had no time to hark to the small, small cries Tone better can the thought engage 
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DERBY DELIGHTS. 
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The Favourite Wins! 


Steyn (to Eruger) :— 


Tus wretched old “ crock 
Is as ‘‘ dead" as can be 
And it comes as a shock 
Does the fact, Sir, to me. 
Why, you told me you thought it a 
‘staver!”’ 
But I find it won't stay—under me. 
With my whip and my spur, 
See, I threaten and coax! 
Though it’s human to err, 
It's inhuman to hoax 
You have jockeyed this innocent jockey 
In future my mounts shall be mokes. 
l've tried ev'ry trick of the game 
Introducing intelligent ** fakes’ 
The stakes, as you know, were my aim, 
Sut my stakes seem decided mistakes. 
You swore I should win by a neck, 
So I started by losing my head! 
I came, like a fool, at your beck 
As I live, Sir, I wish I were dead ! 
‘ Flat racing,” you cried, “ is the thing! 
So I raced, like the flat that I am— 
And, at this time of day, 
I've but one word to say, 
And that, Mister Kruger, is‘‘ D n!” 


‘7 


KRvuGER (to Steyn) :— 


You are right, I'll admit: 
I was wrong, I will own ! 
We are both badly hit— 
So you ad n't stand alone 
No wil’ y one thing to consider, 
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Our opponents can ride, 
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Not a doubt about 
They are close at your side 
Ere you know what you're at— 
And they race ‘‘on the square,” there’s 
no squaring. 
They're no flats though they race on 
‘the flat. 
The weights were against us I know, 
Still I trusted in, goodness knows 
what! 
I hoped insome way to pull through — 
So it’s rough upon m t 
Leyds said I'd atwo-to-one chance 
Of coming out top in the race 
He spoke about ‘' form ata glance,” 
ippose he expected a “7 ; 
But here we are, left in the lurch! 
Leyds' tips I’m afraid were all sham- 
Still I hope you'll keep calm 
WwW hile I sing you a psalm— 
Come up there! Good gracious! 
Whoa! D——! 
(He is thrown.) 
Bapex Powe Li :— 
Can we stay, to the end, 
’Gainst a hard-riding host ? 
That * blood tells,"’ foe and friend 
3oth alike make their boast. 
Though the winning post never be 
sighted— 
We know how to die at our post ! 
Racing on, racing on, 
With our strength nearly spent. 
With our hope:nearly gone; 
Neither broken nor bent, 


Wi’, have _ — heart Somia 
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Win or lose we have done what we could, 
Lose or win could the wisest do more? 
We have held om our way, as men 
should, 
And still we are well to the for 
Foes said we should stumble and ‘fall— 
Friends cried “Such a pace cannot 
last "— 
Though we knew that our chances were 
small, 
On we came ever fast and mo st. 
Now the winning-post comes into view ! 
The reward of our labour begins— 
And we hear that great cry 
As we hurl ourselves by— 
urrah! For the Favourite wins!! 
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Could he keep up the pace to theend? 
And each moment but made him more 


man of us felt him a friend. 


c 4 L 
And he kept up the pace to the le last— 
And it’s now that his triumph begins— 
As we see him rush by, 


With one voice we will « ey o- 
‘Hip Hurrah! See the Favourite 
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Wins:: 


Smith or Myth ? 


“‘*Professor Mahaffy has discovered 


= T : ‘ . ei 6 
from the Petri« Papyri that in the 20th 
year of the third Pt lem 7. Se. Bk. 
there lived a man name Smith, and 
that he was occupied in brewing beer or 
selling it.’ *—_ Daily Paper 


ry Brown and Jo nes and Robinson 


We oft have made a joke, 
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Attempted fan to pok 


Our Howards and Plantagenets 
Have vaunted of their birth, 
And proudly thought that they 
possessed 
The bluest blood on earth. 


But now we learn that in the reign 
Of thethird Ptolemy, 

There lived a pre-historic Smit 
Who kept a brewery. 


O, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
What price your pedigree, 

When Mr. Smith was brewing beer 
In 227 B.c. ? 


Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
"Tis only noble to be Jones, 
Brown’s heart is more than coronets, 
And simple Smith than Norman 
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THE FAVOURITE WINS! 














(For 





Cartoon Verses, see page 172.) 
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A Minister of Greater Britain. 
By Sraspour Ovmicn Wermas. 
VIIL—OUR FIRST AND LAST DERBY. 


A Nonconformist Conscience is, I firmly believe, the very finest 
with which a large and noble family can possibly be 
It is, I may say, the only heirloom in our family ; it has 
been handed down from father to son from the time of Oliver 
Cromwell, who was, I believe, the inventor of it, and, although its 
value at Christie’s is, I am told, but nominal, and rather profanely 
and abusively nominal, still it has a value of its own in its own place 
which is well-nigh incalculable. The true and only genuine Non- 
conformist Conscience permits one to look down upon one’s erring 
fellow créatures from a pinnacle of benevolent and complacent 
piety. It enables one to rebuke one’s superiors in a very pleasing 
and amiable manner, and it allows one to hate and despise 
all those objectionable people who take pleasure in 
things which one is unable to afford or to enjoy. As I say, a Non- 
conformist Conscience rer ge Soap its points, but at the 
same time it has its drawbacks. e happy possessor of this 
invaluable quality can by its means disparage with impunity his 
social superiors and his intellectual masters. But when one has 
no social superiors and no iniéellectual masters a Nonconformist 
Conscience becomes a burden and an obstruction. 

When I first joined the Political Party with which I am now so 
happily affiliated I used to find myself shocked so often and so 
seriously that for a time my peace of mind was utterly destroyed. 
Once, when I ventured to protest against some ill-timed levity, I was 
asked “‘ if there were to be no more cakes and ale because I and my 
family were virtuous, and if ginger was no longer to be hot in the 
mouth ?” and I remember that, quite overlooking the irony disguised 
in these questions, I answered at once in the affirmative; and I 
have no doubt whatever that I was justified at the time. Finding, 
however, that my earnest endeavours to persuade the Upper Circles 
to give up their pleasures seemed to give considerable offence; and, 
as neither I nor my family would willingly hurt the feelings of any- 
one who might at any time be of service to us, I at last determined 
to meet frivolity with frivolty, and accompanied by my family I 
thereupon commenced to trip lightly down the primrose path of 
dalliance with an air almost operatic in its gaiety. It haseven been 
my wish to be, as far as ble, all things to men of position, 
so I decided to “ see life” in all its branches; and as I never dream 
of drawing back when once my mind has been made up, I plunged 
boldiy and at once into a round of giddy excitement that delighted 
and at the same time rather scandalised my family and my 
constituents. 

From that moment all our spare time was entirely devoted to 
pleasure. Wildly did we rush with all the enthusiasm of the callow 
neophyte from one place of amusement to another. From the 
Zoological Gardens to Madame Tussaud’s, from Madame Tussaud's 
to German Reeds, from German Reeds to the Crystal Palace, and 
from the Crystal Palace tothe Lyceum! Facilis descensus Averii ! 
Ah, Facilis, indeed! Of course, it is almost needless to say that I 
took all the natural precautions that the head of a family such as 
mine could possibly be expected to take, and, though my Noncon- 
formist constituents might object to the very name of the Theatre, I 
was careful to visit only those houses where the dramatic fare is of 
the purest and most wholesome description. Frequent were my 
consultations with the Lord Chamberlain, who, as dramatic censor, 
was enabled as it were to give me ‘‘ tips,” which invariably put me 
on to “‘ morals,’ and I may without fear of contradiction venture to 
assert that never once have I taken my trustful and innocent family 
to see anything calculated to bring the blush of shame to even the 
collosal cheek of a County Councillor. Once, but only once, I will 
admit that I was deceived. But it was a case that might have 
deceived anyone, and, although I have never quite forgiven myself, 
I feel sure the gentle reader will readily forgive me. It was this 


way :— 

A young and rather respectable Earl, as Earls go, with whom I 
and my family were on very friendly terms, dropped in one evening 
just as we finished dinner. 
the Pantheon, and if I and my family would join him he would be 
= — ins doles He hy 2 ned that the — at the 

antheon was rip , and just pari passu wan di e gail 
= it, nothing better was to be seen or heard anywhere. We had 

to a “‘ penny-reading " on the night before, but as my family 
pleaded hard, I consented to go. We drove, I recollect, through 
some extremely unfamiliar streets, and ultimately drew up at the 
most dazzling place of amusement it has ever been my pleasure to 
visit. I had heard of the Pantheon, and it was mixed upin my mind 
with Shakespeare and the musical glasses, but my idea of what the 
entertainment would be like was, I will admit, very vagus 


evening. i 
roared with delight, and cla 


attendant, in a particularly gorgeous uniform, showed us to our 
box. It was a box of the approved pattern, so constructed that, 
although it could easily hold twelve people, only three would ever 
be able to see the stage at one time; so, as lam alwaysanxious for 
my family to have the best of everything that is going, I pushed 
three of them into the best seats, and prepared myself for a quiet 

i The fortunate three seemed to enjoy themselves, they 
their hands for very glee. we 


now and then they would nudge each other in the ribs, and win 


at each other, and, from their general manner, I concluded that 
they were having an exceedingly good time. During one of their 
paroxysms of delight, it occurred to me to get up and look over 
their shoulders. Upon the stage, two gentlemen, in blue 
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THE SANDS ARE RUNNING OUT. 








e told us that he had a box for 











silk tights, were dancing and singing! The _ strangest- 
looking young gentlemen I had ever seen. 1 put up 
my eyeglass. Good gracious! They were not gentlemen 
at all, they were young ladies—in tights. To make quite sure, I 
picked up the Earl's opera glasses. Young ladies—not a doubt 
about it. Taking my family by the hand, and casting a look of 
reproach at the Earl, I swept indignantly from the box. I remem- 
bered what the Pantheon was—a Music Hall, and I had taken my 
family—my pure and innocent family to a place like that. O tem- 
pora! Omores! But to my story. 


It is well known that one thing leads to another, and that when 


you once start going what is called the “pace,”’ no one knows 
exactly where, when, and how you may be expected to ee up. So 
t was with me and my family. That evening spent at t 


e Pantheon 


= 7 ; 
demoralised us. A Nonconformist Conscience is 
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more ornamentthan useful; and is much more efficacious when it 
is used for regulating your neighbour's business than when vou 
endeavour to persuade it to direct your own family affairs. But 
that is by the way. How it came about I shall never understand, 
all I remember is, that we were going to the Derby, in white hats 
with green gauze veils. There was a dragat the door, with a 
hamper, and a young man whose solo on the horn was at the 
moment electrifying the neighbourhood, and presently we were 
tooling down to Epsom. ' 

Since my first entry into the Political Arena, I have ever been the 
idol of the populace, but never have I met with such rapturous 
applause as upon that never-to-be-forgotten Derby Day. The 
welkin rang again! And when I and my family waved our white 
hats, green veils and all, the enthusiasm was such that the Jubilee 
seemed tame and the Relief of Mafeking a trivial episode. My 
neck was stiff for a fortnight afterwards through having to bow so 
frequently to my admirers, and, talking of stiff neck, reminds me 
how curious it is that certain complaints run in noble families, 
sometimes it is a Roman nose, but, thank Heaven, that has never 
afflicted me. Sometimes it is the gout, and sometimes 
kleptomania ; our family complaint is stiff neck. We suffer 
acutely from it, so do our colleagues ; but that is neither here nor 
there. 


At last we reached Epsom Downs. I saw one or two races, but, 
as I know nothing about horses, I cannot say I took much interest 
inthem. This, however, I must say, I cannot see anything wicked 
in a horse race. To me it seems as insipid a form of entertainment 
as the most virtuous need desire, and I can only suppose that until 
I and my family ventured upon the turf the Nonconformist 
Conscience must have been entirely ignorant of such things. The 
proper study of mankind, as I have often told my family, is man. 
The Pope, I believe, was the first person to find this truth out, and 
as he is infallible, of course, he ought to know. Study man, 
gentle reader, nobleman, if possible, and you will never regret it— 
at least, I hope you won't. Witha view, therefore, of pursuing 
this interesting subject, I left the course and strolled among the 
booths. I inspected the pictures of the stout lady, and the cocoa- 
nuts, and the roundabouts, till at last I came upon a little group in 
the shadow of a big refreshment tent. Three or four men were 
gathered round a little portable table, upon which a gentleman in a 
cheerful check suit was manipulating three cards with great 
apparent dexterity. 


Now, from my infancy, I have been taught that he needs a long 
spoon who would sit down to peruse the old gentleman’s books. 
But this seemed to me an innocent, and fascinating, and perhaps a 
rather stupidly easy game. The practitioner held up three cards, 
one of which was a court card. He then threw them down and 
requested, with merry profanity, any gentleman to pick out the 
picture card. I looked on for some time highly amused. At last 
the manipulator of the cards caught my eye. 

** Wot ho! my noble sportsman,” he cried, “try yer luck! Try 
yer luck!” 

Now, as I have said, my Nornconformist Conscience is a very fine 
one. At the same time, to be recognised as a sportsman, anda 
noble one, is very gratifying. 

“* My good fellow,’”’ I replied, ‘‘I should not like to take your 
money, really!” 

“Don’t mind me, guv’nor,” said the man, with a rather unpleasant 
grin. The grin seemed to challenge me, and I am pugnacious by 
nature, so I planked down a sovereign and picked up the—two of 
spades! The game was not so easy as I thought. But my blood 
was up. Sovereign after sovereign went down, but the picture 
never came up. It was very mortifying. I was just beginning to 
understand the game when, to my astonishment, the man suddenly 
folded up his table and ran off. 1 indignantly followed. I had not 
gone far when someone at the back shouted ‘“ Welsher!” 
and before I knew what was going on I was surrcunded 
by a rough crowd, relieved of all my portable property, 
including my hat, and hustled unmercifully. My cries 
for help brought a policeman on the scene, who eyed me 
suspiciously, and asked me my name and address. I gave it. 
“On come, I say,” said the constable facetiously, ‘‘ tell that to the 
marines! *’ And it was with much difficulty that I at last persuaded 
him to take me to my family. I regret to say that my family 
seemed ashamed of me. I also regret to say that I was ashamed of 
my family. I was certainly in rags, but it was not intentional. 
They, on the other hand, were wearing false noses and blowing 
penny trumpets. I was disgusted. The champagne was all gone, 
and they had been betting, and what is worse they had won. As 
we drove home I gave them a lecture on the evils of gambling, bat 
I found that my general appearance militated strongly against the 
effect I wished t produce But I never have taken, and I never will 
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Waftings from the Wings. 

Mr. W. S. Pentey has located The Little Ray of Sunshine in his 
own dominions, the “Great Queen Street Theatre,” which was 
opened for business on the Queen’s Birthday by this mirth-pro- 
voking actor. We trust the auspicious day, so happily selected, 
will be propitious for the proprietor. The latter met with @ recep- 
tion as hearty as anybody could possibly wish or give. The theatre 
is very handsome, and replete with every known improvement. 


Mr. Albert Chevalier’s recitals, which take place in the Queen's 
(Small) Hall, Langham Place, include “The Nipper’s Lullaby,” 
burlesque French song, “‘ The Quickness of the "And Deceives the 
Heye,” “A Fallen Star,” “The Waxwork Show,” and “Our 
Bazaar.” All of these have their respective merits, and they are each 
rendered with the artist’s well-known and conspicuous cleverness. 


The French Gallery, 120, Pall Mall, is showing a fine selection of 
oil paintings by British and Foreign Artists. Professor K. Heffner 
is fond of the Norfolk Broads, of which he gives some four 
representations. The stillness of his “‘ Early Morning" is indeed 
perceptible. G. Seignac’s “‘ Diana’’ is a beautiful creature. The 
hands are charming. Thesame artist's, ‘“ Meditation,” is likewise 
conspicuous. T. Weher sends two nice little pictures. Meulen’s 
‘“ Spring Time "’ is a strong picture of a flock of sheep. “ Feeding 
Pigs,”’ by G. Morland, revives memories of pictures by George Mor- 
land. The principal picture is “‘ The Sick Child,” by Henriette Brown ; 
an exceilent painting of two sisters of the Order of St. Vincent de Paul 
administering to the medicinal wants of an intellectual-looking child, 
who certainly looks poorly; the blanket partly enveloping the child is 
realistically painted. Wylie’s “‘ La Sorciére Bretonne "’ is interesting. 
Edouard Frére displays strength in ‘‘ Recreation Time,” a crowd of 
boys. Orchardson’s ‘“‘Her Idol” is pathetic; a young mother 
gazes at her child who is engrossed with her dolls. There is plenty 
of detail in Guido Sigriste’s two pictures. 
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ALL ON ACCOUNT OF MAFEKING. 
Podgers.—‘* Whatsh diffrence ‘tween Colonel Mahon an’ 
Holloway’s Pills? Don’t y*know? Why, one heads relief an’ the 
uther relieves head—see ? ” : 
Policeman Al.—** Look here, you ain’t safe, carrying on like 
t hom i cool yourself with a dose o’ those Pills!" 
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LADYSMITH’S LINGERIE. 


Mrs. Smith.—t Wot deyer fink of my boy Ted at the front, ’e sez ’e ’as made two 
shifts, one for ‘Lady Smith,’ and one for ‘ Lady Brand,’ and I’ve never seen ‘im sew 
& button on ’is own shirt at ’ome!” 


Mrs. Smithers.‘ The husseys! Why carn’t they make shifts for themselves ? ” 








“On Things in General.” 


By Mr. “ Fun’s ’” WaAsSHERWOMAN. 





I arn’t done yet. Hooray! We've 
all been Mafeking mad, but there was a 
sertin amount of method in our mad- 
ness, for everyone made as much noise 
as posserbel, an’ didn’t let their energies 
flag as regards dekorashuns. Bless you! 
I coudn’t work. I sed to myself, 
‘‘Clothes up shop!” All my clothes 
lines was ‘ung with flags in the day- 
time an’ Chinese lanterns at night. "Ow 
those poor, dear creatures wot was shut 
in Mafeking ’ave suffered! It made 
me ’usky in the throat wen I read that 
they ’ad been eatin’ ’usks of corn. 

By the bye, Colonel Plumer must not 
be forgotten. It is a ‘“ Plume in ’is 
cap” that ’e made sich desperate 
efforts to releave the besieged with ’is 
small force ; the force of sirkumstances 
was agin ’is complete suckcess. As 
to Major-General Baden-Powell, ’e’s 
a National ’Ero, ’e’s an Admirable 
Crichton, an’ a lot of other clever fellers 
all rolled into one. I shoud like to ‘ang 
round ’is neck an’ kiss ’im, but I bet ’e’d 
rather face the Boers ! 

A lady at Mitcham ’as started a 
‘‘ Birds’ Boarding-House.”” Wen you 
go away for a ’ollerday, you can leave 
your bird in ’er charge, providin’ you 
pay ‘er charge, an’ she will take care of 
it. This lady is sartinly “‘ up to Dick.” 

The Boer envoys ’oped much from 
their visit to Ameriky, but President 
McKinley woudn’t, so to say, give ‘em 
“a leg up,” ’e gave ’em the “cold 
shoulder’ instead. Their pilgrimage ’as 
been a sorry one, an’ I’ve no doubt that 
they feel sorry. I don’t env(o)y ’em. 

Mrs. Druce—the lady wot ’as been 
hammerin’ to ’ave a grave opened for so 
long—’as a pecooliar daughter. This 
young lady amuses ’erself by bein’ dis- 
orderly an’ refusin’ to leave Hyde Park, 
hence ’er appearance at a police court. 
Mrs. Druce ses that ’er daughter is “ non 
compos mentis.”” I don’t know wot that 
is, but I should say it’s something wot 
ort to be smacked. 

I'm glad that the Australian Common- 
wealth Bill ’as been arranged alright ; 
for “‘sich a lot ’angs on it,” as the. big 
monkey sed when it swung by its tail. 

Lord Salisbury will think it Prime 
that our forces were at last able to 
minister to the relief of Mafeking, for 
one of ’is sons was shut up there, I 
can’t ’elp it! Hooray! 


















CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


” o” TAN GLOSS, or 








ANDERSON’? S 
OLTY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BEVBRY DESCRIPTION. 


” ” SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
” ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather.| 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


9 9 BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 


Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
























